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Foreword 



American schools, resegregating gradually for almost two decades, are now experiencing 
accelerating isolation and this will doubtless be intensified by the recent decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. This June, the Supreme Court handed down its first major decision 
on school desegregation in 12 years in the Louisville and Seattle cases. 1 A majority of a 
divided Court told the nation both that the goal of integrated schools remained of 
compelling importance but that most of the means now used voluntarily by school 
districts are unconstitutional. As a result, most voluntary desegregation actions by school 
districts must now be changed or abandoned. As educational leaders and citizens across 
the country try to learn what they can do, and decide what they will do, we need to know 
how the nation’s schools are changing, what the underlying trends are in the segregation 
of American students, and what the options are they might consider. 

The Supreme Court struck down two voluntary desegregation plans with a majority of the 
Justices holding that individual students may not be assigned or denied a school 
assignment on the basis of race in voluntary plans even if the intent is to achieve 
integrated schools — and despite the fact that the locally designed plans actually fostered 
integration. A majority of the Justices, on a Court that divided 4-4-1 on the major issues, 
also held that there are compelling reasons for school districts to seek integrated schools 
and that some other limited techniques such as choosing where to build schools are 
permissible. 2 In the process, the Court reversed nearly four decades of decisions and 
regulations which had permitted and even required that race be taken into account 
because of the earlier failure of desegregation plans that did not do that. 3 The decision 
also called into question magnet and transfer plans affecting thousands of American 
schools and many districts. In reaching its conclusion the Court’s majority left school 
districts with the responsibility to develop other plans or abandon their efforts to maintain 
integrated schools. The Court’s decision rejected the conclusions of several major social 
science briefs submitted by researchers and professional associations which reported that 
such policies would foster increased segregation in schools that were systematically 
unequal and undermine educational opportunities for both minority and white students. 4 
The Court’s basic conclusion, that it was unconstitutional to take race into account in 
order to end segregation represented a dramatic reversal of the rulings of the civil rights 
era which held that race must be taken into account to the extent necessary to end racial 
separation. 

The trends shown in this report are those of increasing isolation and profound inequality. 
The consequences become larger each year because of the growing number and 
percentage of nonwhite and impoverished students and the dramatic relationships 



1 Parents Involved In Community Schools V. Seattle School District No. 1 Et Al. 

June 28, 2007. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Green v New Kent Country, 191 U.S. 430 (1968), Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education, 
402 U.S. 1 (1971, Keyes v. School District No. 1, Denver, Colorado, 413 U.S. 189 (1973). 

4 See brief of 553 Social Scientists at civilrightsproject.ucla.edu. All of the major briefs can be seen at 
naacpldf.org. Of particular interest are those filed by the American Education Research Association and 
the American Psychological Association. 
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